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a direct connection with outside sunlight and air, without giving him an 
opportunity to use it as a method of escape. 

"Obviously sufficient careful supervision would permit this, but under the 
customary forms of confinement ,the expense of doing so would be exhorbitant 
and it was the necessity of providing comprehensive supervision at a reasonable 
expense to the taxpayers that suggested the circular cell-house at Illinois. It 
developed a method of providing a normal living condition without jeopardizing 
safety; in fact, it increases the factor of safety by placing responsibility where 
it belongs. It gives the prisoner privileges for the simple reason that he cannot 
abuse them." 

As an explanation of the solution of the problem at Illinois, it may be 
said that the cell houses are circular with a guard in the center, who has a view 
into each and every cell at all times. 

The comprehensive supervision thus afforded permits each cell to have a 
large outside window without jeopardizing safety. 

The cell houses are eight in number with a capacity of 248 prisoners each, 
an arrangement which permits the most flexible classification. The cell fronts 
are provided with glass doors instead of bars and each cell thereby becomes a 
room, giving a possibility for individuality to the prisoner not obtainable with 
an open front cell. 

The institution includes all the usual administrative features, work shops, 
etc., and is surrounded by a wall 33 feet 6 inches in height, which encloses an 
unusually large area of ground for recreation and out-door living. The en- 
closure is 60 acres. 

Parole — Probation 

Standards for Effective Probation Work. — Following are the topics for 
discussion at the second session of the Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
National Probation Association at Atlantic City, Friday afternoon, May 
30, 1919: 

1. The Probation System should be standardized by the employment of 
as many officers as is required by the number of cases. Proper probation 
work demands that no probation officer should supervise more than fifty 
probationers at any one time. 

2. Earnest effort should be made to induce judges not to place on proba- 
tion the definitely feeble-minded, confirmed inebriates or habitual offenders. 
Unfit subjects on probation destroy the confidence of the public in the system 
and lowers the efficiency of the probation officers. 

3. Before placing on probation, judges should require a careful investi- 
gation of the facts by probation officers. Investigation reports should be 
treated as confidential communications and should not be made public. 

4. Care should be exercised on the part of judges and magistrates 
throughout the country lest the making of preliminary investigations requires 
so much of the time of probation officers as to prevent them from properly 
performing their principal duties of looking after and aiding persons who are 
placed on probation. 

5. There is a certain advantage in having the preliminary investigation 
made by the officer who subsequently supervises the probationer, but in large 
cities a division of the probation staff into a corps of investigators and super- 
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visors is often desirable and practicable. Specialization also in Family Court 
work and in the treatment of youths produces favorable results. 

6. Provision should be made in all courts to secure the services of physi- 
cians, psychiatrists and psychologists to examine delinquents before sentence. 
Probation officers should take steps to obtain this co-operation where no 
provision has been made for it by the court. 

7. As soon as possible after the court places an individual on probation, 
it is important that the probation officer should see the probationer, entirely 
alone, and explain carefully the general and particular conditions of proba- 
tion. Visits to the home and to other places to secure additional information 
and co-operation should be the next step. A plan of probation should then 
be formulated subject to modification as probation progresses. 

8. The period of probation should be long enough to afford opportunity 
for definite improvement in the character of the probationer. At least one 
year is required in serious cases. The practice of placing persons on proba- 
tion for an indefinite period to be determined by the character and conduct 
of the probationer is advisable. 

9. An essential factor of any successful probation work is vigorous en- 
forcement of the conditions of probation. Probationers should be returned to 
the court promptly when the probation officer is firmly convinced of the unfit- 
ness of the probationer for further probationary treatment. Every effort 
should be made to apprehend absconders. 

10. A constant endeavor should be made to vary the probation methods 
of treatment to meet the special needs of each individual, to better the condi- 
tions of the probationers and to develop a more personal and intimate study 
and contact with them. Points of concentration should be health, education, 
employment, recreation, and spiritual development. 

11. Systematic reporting and home visiting are both necessary in proba- 
tion work. Probation officers should make these meetings count in informa- 
tion obtained and advice given and in the establishment of a friendly rela- 
tionship. Interviews with probationers should be in private and should not be 
hurried or stereotyped. The commingling of probationers should be carefully 
avoided. 

12. True probation work consists of definite constructive effort to help 
probationers by means of kindly guidance, home visiting and practical service. 
Perfunctory supervision consisting principally of reports to the probation office 
is not real probation work. 

13. Complete co-operation with the social agencies of the community with 
the endeavor to surround probationers with every helpful influence is neces- 
sary to effective probation work, and to the progressive development of the 
system. In general, probation officers should not undertake service for pro- 
bationers which other agencies are better equipped to furnish. 

14. Probationers should be helped as much as possible to get suitable work 
and to succeed in it. The interest of employers should be secured and co- 
operation with employment bureaus maintained. In large offices, a Bureau 
of Employment should be established. Vocational guidance should be used, 
particularly in the problems of boys and girls of working age. Employers 
should not be generally told that employes are on probation unless known to 
be willing to employ probationers. Probationers should be sent only to places 
where decent standards of work are maintained. 
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15. The proper supervision of the work of the individual probation officers 
by a chief probation officer or group supervisors and also by the judges of the 
court is essential in developing a proper probation system. The co-operation 
and sympathy of the judge is needed by the probation officer. Frequent re- 
ports oh the progress of probationers should be made to the judges. 

16. At the termination of the probation period, the probationer should be 
brought before the court for judicial review. In large cities where there are a 
considerable number of judges, a probation part or court should be organized 
having central judicial control over the system. 

17. The system of individual assignment on the basis of personality is 
desirable and practicable in communities in which the distances to be traveled 
permit an officer to get around to different parts of the city or county with- 
out a great loss of time. In very large cities the district system of assignment 
is a necessity. 

18. (a) Suitable quarters with adequate equipment and provision for 
necessary expenses should be supplied to.probation officers, (b) Adequate clerical 
help should be granted to probation officers. It is poor economy to burden 
probation officers with clerical duties, as their important work is in the field. 

19. More complete, uniform and satisfactory records should be kept by 
all probation officers. A Central Bureau of Criminal Records should be estab- 
lished in each community. 

20. An esprit de corps and team-work should be cultivated in every group 
of probation officers. Weekly conferences by members of the staff at which 
common problems and difficult probation cases are discussed are desirable. 

21. Special case conferences hetween probation officers and other social 
workers should be held frequently to consider difficult case problems. 

22. Careful study should be made of the relative merits of different 
methods of applying probation and a continual checking up and improvement 
of case treatment in the light of such study. Probation officers should recog- 
nize that there is a definite methodology and technique in social diagnosis and 
case work and that in their daily work they are developing these processes. 

23. By training, reading, and conference, probation officers should en- 
deavor continually to increase their knowledge and capacity in order to meet 
the great opportunities of their work. 

24. Probation officers should seek legitimate and enlightened publicity for 
their work through public speaking and newspapers in order to develop a more 
appreciative and better informed public opinion concerning probation. 

25. Annual reports should be published and the material arranged in an 
interesting and an attractive style. 

26. It is highly desirable that the supervision of those released from penal 
and reformatory institutions on parole should be developed on the same lines 
of supervision and responsibility as the probation system. There is much 
to be said for some definite co-relation of the two lines of work in the various 
localities of the country. 

27. Definite qualifications as to character, ability and training should be 
required of those who seek to become probation officers. Merit and fitness 
alone should be the basis of appointment. 

28. The salaries of probation officers should be made commensurate with 
the importance of the work and should be high enough to attract and hold 
well-qualified men and women in the service. 
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29. Greater support, not only financial but moral, is needed by the proba- 
tion officers and the probation service. 

30. Probation officers should play an increasingly important part in the 
broader movements of the day, looking towards the improvement of living con- 
ditions and the prevention of delinquency and other social ills. 

31. We should encourage experimentation to see how probation will work 
when administered by a local commissioner, and consider the wisdom of build- 
ing up, in addition to the work of the courts, supplementary thereto and 
working in close harmony therewith, a plan of administrative control by which 
the problems of probation may receive the study, supervision and constant 
revision and improvement, that are secured for reformatory institutions by 
the boards of managers and executive officials thereof. 

Judge Backus on Probation in Milwaukee. — During the past year over 
one million men, women and children stood before the bars of justice in this 
country, charged with an offense committed against the federal state, municipal 
and juvenile laws. What tremendous drain upon the nation; first, the loss of 
the citizen; second, the influence upon others in the community; third, the 
expense incident to the trial and his upkeep in the penitentiary. . . . 

If those who are charged with the administration of the law would deal 
justly, for the purpose of doing constructive work with the offender, 1 believe 
crime could be reduced to the minimum. . . . 

In 1765 Chancellor Blackstone published his commentaries and he was 
successful in bringing before the public the utter folly of awful and extreme 
penalties. His advocacy of more humane treatment met with public favor and 
approval and an improvement began from that time. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, a great lawyer and statesman, did much in modifying 
the criminal code of England at the commencement of the nineteenth century. 
At that time the criminal code was inhumanly severe, the punishment of 
death could legally be inflicted for more than two hundred different offenses; 
for instance, it was a capital offense to pick a man's pocket, to steal five shillings 
from a shop, to cut down a tree, to harbor an offense against the excise laws, 
to steal a sheep, or an ox or a horse, or to commit larceny of almost any kind. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, 72,000 thieves were hanged, being at the 
rate of 2,000 a year. . . . 

In March, 1816, a bill was passed in Parliament repealing the death 
penalty for larceny. George Barnett, a boy of the age of ten years, had just 
been convicted of larceny and was lying in Newgate prison under sentence 
of death. It was through the untiring work of Romilly, who had aroused the 
public conscience, that the criminal code of England was finally revised. 

An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and a limb for a limb, degradation, 
whipping, branding, hanging, maiming, chambers of torture, men*s bodies 
broken on wheels, suspension by arms and legs with great weights attached, 
the flesh burned and seared by irons white hot, human bodies roasted at 
slow fires, and buried alive, thrown to wild beasts, molten lead poured into 
the ears, faces of men placed toward the flaming sun and their eyes blinded, 
tied by the sea to be drowned by the rising tide; all these have been tried 
and the victims gave up their lives by millions, and yet so-called criminals 
did not become extinct. It is a historical fact that crime increased rather than 
decreased with the imposition of these terrible penalties. . . . 



